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Tue Increase or GLANDERS. 
The increased prevalence of glanders is noticeable 


not only in London but over the whole kingdom, and | 


the question is frequently asked—What is the 
cause? The reply has been made that the increase 
is due tothe abuse of mallein, to the sale of horses 
which have reacted to a mallein test. There is a 
plausibility about this explanation that is dangerous. 
It is pleasant to have so simple an explanation, and 
as we all know that the horse with undeveloped glan- 
ders is the great carrier of disease from stable to 
stable, it is easy to imagine that mallein has assisted 
to spread the infection. The hypothesis is an agree- 
able one as it cannot be positively disproved, and 
every man has a right to his opinion. Again, it is 
enticing because it reflects upon the honesty of other 
men, and the user of the argument of course assumes 
to possess a standard of virtue higher than his 
neighbour, 

Is there any necessity toconclude that some unprece- 
dented cause is in action? Have we never before seen 
glanders increase fora year or two? Previous experi- 
ence teaches us that the present increase is quite normal, 
in fact just what we should expect if mallein were still 
unknown. Glanders has always fluctuated, rising for a 
year or two and then falling only to rise again. The 
following figures will show what has taken place in 
Great Britain during the last 25 years as disclosed by 
Government Returns :— 


Year. No. attacked. Year. No. attacked. 
1874 636 1885 946 

76 1100 92 3001 

78 888 96 1294 

80 2100 1900 1858 


The fact is that whenever the disease spreads very 
widely the attention of horse-owners, veterinary sur- 
geons, and local authorities is concentrated on the matter 
and extra efforts are made for its control. The Central 
Authority, of course, does nothing whether glanders is 
increasing or decreasing—unless it be to appoint a Com- 
mittee and then ignore its recommendations. 

The increase during this and last year may be ration- 
ally accounted for by the enormous increase in the move- 
ments and sale of herses caused by the demands of war. 
Not in the memory of any living man has such a move- 
ment of horses taken place in the kingdom as during the 
last two years. That a few horses after reacting to 
mallein have been sold is not to be disputed, but hun- 
dreds suffering from undeveloped, latent, glanders have 

n sold without having been submitted to mallein. 
© increase this year is only similar to that of many 
— years, and we shall see it again and again if the 
pe oa of Agriculture continues to ignore facts and 
a Hanbury lately said we wanted less chatter and 
here work—we wanted “ not legislation but better ad- 
leo eration. So far as glanders in concerned we want 
gislation. 


CONTAGIOUS OPHTHALMIA (OR INFECTIVE 
CORNEITIS). 
By E. G. Jounson, M.R.C.V.S., Sheffield. 


On August 6th last I was instructed by an impor- 
tant Assurance Company to investigate and report 
upon the following case. 

A farmer had presented a claim for damage and 
loss through seven young heifers and bullocks hav- 
ing been struck by “ lightning.” The claim was 
accompanied by. the certificate of a qualified V.S., 
which stated that he had examined the said cattle 
and found that they had, in his opinion, been struck 
by lightning in the eyes—six of them in one eye only, 
and one in both eyes. I proceeded to call upon the 
V.S. who had given the certificate and had a consul- 
tation with him upon the subject. I remarked that 
it was very peculiar that ‘‘so many should be struck 
in one eye only!” and asked him how he explained 
that, but I need not go further into that. By mutual 
arrangement I examined the animals and saw at once 
that it was practically impossible for ‘lightning ” to 
have caused what I found in the affected eyes. In 
the first place one noticed the different stages of an 
advancing disease in each particular eye. Briefly the 
appearances were as follows : 

In the worst ca3e both eyes exhibited all the indi- 
cations of ruptured cornea in each eye, with protru- 
sion of the contents of the anterior chamber, etc. The 
next most serious case had a large circumscribed 
patch of opacity in the cornea. All the others had 
similar opaque patches varying in size until the least 
affected showed only asmall speck. On closer exam- 
ination I found the following remarkable features 
presented. With a lens one observed that in the 
least affected eyes, and even in the apparently non- 
affected, the disease appeared to commence in a tiny 
indentation in the cornea (sometimes in two) in this 
stage there was no opacity. In the next and slightly 
advanced case this depression had obviously widened 
out to about the size of a hemp seed, and one noticed 
the colour was a mottled brownish grey, such as one 
sees in the iris sometimes. In the further advanced 
instances this opacity appeared about the size of a 
bean, always keeping an oblong shape. Examining 
each patch carefully I found that the cornea apart 
from the patch was perfectly natural, and the re- 
markable thing was that whilst there was clearly 
defined ulceration of the cornea this ulceration left 
off abruptly at a well defined edge, and outside this 
edge the cornea presented a normal appearance. The 
opacity beyond the hemp seed sized stage was uni- 
formly grey, and in each case exactly corresponded 
with the clearly defined ulceration up to the edges, 
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There being no diffused opacity, very little (if any) 
conjunctivitis, nor indeed any inflammation about the 
eye excepting in the most advanced case where rup- 
ture had transpired owing to the: ulceration extend- 
ing through the cornea. 

I formed the opinion that the cases were due to an 
infectious disease of the eyes, and I am indebted to 
Prof. M’Fadyean for his confirmation of that view, 
and also the additional information that he has had 
to deal with few similar outbreaks, and that they 
always occur in hot weather and are amenable to 
treatment. 

I told the owner that it was clearly not due to 
lightning but to disease, and I am glad to say that 
although several other veterinary surgeons were 
called in no unpleasantness whatever occurred, and 
the owner has since informed me that my opinion 
was confirmed to his satisfaction, because others of 
his cattle, including calves, became affected, but in all 
the cases in which he applied the treatment I had in 
a friendly way advised him to try recovery had taken 
place. If it interests anyone I may say that the 
treatment I suggested was washing the eyes with 
boracic ac. lotion and applying the ordinary golden 
oint. (ung. hydg. oxd.) in the worst cases, and silver 
nit. in the obstinate ones. 

Prof. M’Fadyean referred to the fact that the disease 
is not well known, or at least written about in our text- 
books, etc., but it has been more extensively describ- 
ed in foreign literature. [I am indebted to the Pro- 
fessor for describing it as ‘‘ Contagious Ophthalmia ”’ 
personally, I think ‘“ infective corneitis”’ would not 
be an unsuitable name to recognise it by. 

i hope my brother practitioners will agree that the 
matter is worth recording. I regret that I had no 
further opportunities of investigation. It was my 
intention to take some cultures and endeavour to test 
the direct infectiveness of thedisease. If any brother 
practitioner is able from experience to throw any 
further light upon this remarkable disease many of us 
will, I am sure, be much obliged. Does, for instance, 
one animal convey the disease to another by contag- 
ion? Ifso, ic is strange that the disease itself is so 
peculiarly local and circumscribed. It appears to 
commence in an indentation in the cornea about the 
size of a pin’s head, and invariably extends no further 
than the area of ulceration. The fact that this out- 
break happened at a time when the weather was hot 
and close and the air laden with myriads of small 
flies which have a habit of attacking the eyes, I 
wondered whether instead of microbes causing it the 
indentation noticed might be the point where some 
tiny insect’s sting had pierced into the cornea and in 
jected some poison, the action of which might 
account for the ulceration. In support of this possi- 
lility one may note that in the cases where two in- 
dentations were seen in one eye the disease appeared 
to take an exactly similar course around each point. 


The Central V.M.S. held their annual meeting and 
dinner at the Holborn Restaurant on Thursday po 
under the presidency of Mr. A. J. Rogerson. There was 
a good attendance, and the customary toasts and replies 
were brief and to the point, and withsongs and music a 
very pleasant evening was spent. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


Canine (Distemprr)'— By M. Lic- 
nieRES, Director of the Bacteriological Institute, 
Buenos-Ayres. 

(Continued from page 297). 

Inoculations in the Mouse.—White mice when inocu- 
lated under the skin with four to eight drops of the 
culture in peptone bouillon are often resistent. 

At the seat of inoculation a very painful cedema- 
tous tumour forms which quickly becomes limited 
and gradually hardened. The animal becomes 
sensibly emaciated. In other cases the mouse dies 
on the second, third, or fourth day. At the seat of 
inoculation the cellular tissue is found to be of a 
greyish colour and infiltrated with a rusty serosity. 
The corresponding lymphatic glands are hypertrophied 
and occasionally hemorrhagic. The spleen is en- 
larged; the intestines are sometimes inflamed, 
the liver and kidneys are more or less congested ; the 
blood is darkened; but the lungs and heart are 
healthy in appearance. In the serous cavities a 
small quantity of citron-coloured fluid may be found. 
Cultures easily give the inoculated microbe. JIntra- 
peritoneal inoculations cause death in 24 hours with 
lesions of acute peritonitis, the peritoneal fluid being 
rich in inoculated microbes. 

Guinea-pig.—Subcutaneous inoculations with larger 
doses are not fatal. On June 26th, 1899, I inocu- 
lated 2 cc. of the peptone bouillon culture under the 
skin of a moderate sized guinea-pig. On the 27th, 
at the seat of inoculation a small cedematous tume- 
faction was observed, but its general condition was 
good. On the 28th the animal was still vigorous, 
the cedema seemed to have become limited and its 
centre was harder. On the 29th a small tumour of 
the size of almond was felt, and the following days it 
gradually disappeared without suppurating. If the 
subcutaneous dose is raised to 5 cc. a guinea-pig of 
300 gramme weight is easily killed in 48 hours. At 
the seat of inoculation intense oedema is produced, 
and at the autopsy the connective tissue is found to 
be infiltrated with a rusty serosity; the -lymphatic 
glands are hypertrophied, the spleen large and black, 
the liver and kidneys are congested, but the intestines, 
lungs and heart are normal. The culture gives the 
inoculated as well as sometimes other microbes. 

Intra-peritoneal inoculations always cause death 

within 24 hours. Example. On June 14th, 1899, a 

guinea-pig of 350 gramme weight received into its 

peritoneum 1 cc. of the peptone bouillon culture. 

A few hours after the hair became upright, the abdo- 

men tympaniticand painful and the animal cried at ’ 

om touch. Next morning it was found 
ead. 

Autopsy.—Nothing abnormal was found under the 
skin, but a turbid, homogenous fluid containing 
great quantity of the inoculated microbes was found 
in the peritoneal cavity. The intestines, liver. kid- 
neys and spleen, the last being increased in volume, 
were more or lesshyperemic. A great quantity of 


limpid fluid was found in the pericardial sac. The 
lungs exhibited a few hyperemic foci. Cultures made 
from the blood, peritoneal effusion and pulp of the 
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organs gave only the inoculated micrube, which was 
in abundance. 

Rabbit.— Subcutaneous Inoculation. On August 4th 
1899, a rabbit received under the skin of the thigh 
1 cc. of the peptone bouillon culture. On the 5th the 
temperature was 40:4; there was a small cedema- 
tous swelling at the seat of inoculation and slight 
lameness. On the 6th the temperature was 39-9 and 
the lameness had vanished. At the seat of inocula- 
tion the edema had almost completely disappeared 
and the animal’s general condition was very good. 
On the 7th the temperature was 39-2 and the animal 
was well; and on the following days the temperature 
was normal. 

Intra-venous Inoculation.—On August 4th a very 
strong adult rabbit received in its marginal vein of 
the ear 1cc. of the peptone bouillon culture. 1]t had 
smali rises of fever from time to time, and this lasted 
until the middle of September, when it was still 
very thin. However, it finished by recovering. 

If the dose is increased to 2 cc. or if, by its trans- 
missions, the microbe is rendered more virulent, it 
surely kills the rabbit in 24 to 48 hours by intra- 
venous or subcutaneous inoculation (1). At the 
autopsy the blood is darkened and not very coagula- 
ble, the lungs and heart are generally normal or the 
seat of a few hemorrhagic spots; the spleen is 
hypertrophied, the liver and kidneys are hyperemic, 
and the alimentary canal is more or less congested. 
In the serous cavities a small quantity of very limpid 
fluid is found. 

Cultures made from the blood and pulp of the 
organs give the inoculated microbe in a state of 
purity. 

Intra-peritoneal inoculation causes purulent peri- 
tonitis and death, the spleen being increased in 
volume. 

Subcutaneous or intra muscular inoculation with 
this peptone bouillon culture into animals, such as 
the rat, pig, sheep, ox, horse, ass, fowl, duck and 
pigeon, remains without effect or only causes a slight 
cedema. We shall show further on that it is not the 
same for carnivora. 

After several passages through the system of the 
guinea-pig, the microbe is greatly increased in viru- 
lency, so that when using the culture from the peri- 
toneal fluid of guinea-pig, which is very much richer 
than the bouillon culture, to intravenously inoculate 
the pig, sheep, ox, horse, ass, fowl, duck, and pigeon 
it quickly kills or renders them very ill, the symptoms 
and lesions being analogous to those observed in fowl 
cholera. Its great virulence is only manifested be- 
tween the 20th to the 80th passage. Thus, the cul- 
ture from the peritoneal fluid of the seventh guinea- 
Pig neither kills the fowl nor pigeon when inocula- 
ted under the skin with a fourth of a cubic centi- 
metre dose. The same dose, when injected into the 
peritoneum of the rat, or into the veins of the fowl or 
pigeon nearly always kills. _ 


(1) By this method a microbe is quickly obtained that 
kills in 18.94 hours by intravenous inoculation with a drop 
dose of the peptone bouillon culture, or in 36 hours, by 
subcutaneous inoculation with the same dose. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The autumn meeting wus held at the Hotel Metropole, 
Leeds, on Friday, Oct. 25th, the President (Mr. Frank 
Somers, of Leeds) in the chair. The attendance of mem- 
bers consisted of Messrs. J. Abson, Sheffield; T. G. 
Bowes, Leeds ; J. S. Carter, Bradford; J. Clarkson, 
Garforth ; S. Chambers, Kirkheaton ; J. Cooke, Scar- 
boro’; F. W. Clough, Morley ; P. Deighton, Selby ; W. 
F. Greenhalgh, Leeds ; J. W. Lazenby, Boston Spa; A. 
W. Mason, Leeds; J. McKinna, Huddersfield ; H. J. 
Parker, Doncaster ; M. Robinson, Barnsley ; H. Snarry, 
York ; A. T. Waller, Skipton ; S. Wharam, Leeds; G. 
Whitehead, Batley ; J. E. Scriven, Tadcaster (hon. 
treasurer) ; and A. McCarmick, Leeds (hon. sec.) The 
visitors included Messrs. G. C. Barber and G. E. Hamil- 
ton, Leeds. Mr. W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S. London (an 
hon. associate) was also present, having promised to 
give an address on “Some Pelvic Fractures in the 
Horse.” 

CORRESPONDENCE. 


Apologies for non-attendance were read from Professors 
Pritchard and M’Fadyean, Messrs. R. Cockburn, East- 
wood, Notts. ; and H. Walpole, Whixley. 

Mr. Carter, of Burnley, also wrote thanking the mem- 
bers of the Society for the splendid support they gave 
him in the recent election of members of the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Further letters were read from Mrs. A. W. Briggs and 
Mrs. Fleming, of Higher Leigh, Combe Martin, North 
Devon, acknowledging the votes of condolence passed 
with them in the deaths of their husbands. Mrs. Fleming, 
in her letter, said “ My husband had done so much for 
the profession that that I know how he will be mourned 
by the profession. He was working at the second volume 
of Operative Surgery up to the last. Owing to the 
kindness of friends I hope it may soon be put thrceugh 
the press, as it was very near its completion.” 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The TREASURER presented his thirteenth annual 
balance sheet, which shewed a balance of £26 16s. 8d. 
at the bank, notwithstanding several extra expenses and 
payments during the year. The Society had given 
£10 10s. towards the Williams’ Memorial Fund. The 
accounts had been duly examined by the auditors (Mr. 
A. W. Mason aud Mr. W. F. Greenhalgh). The subscrip- 
tions in arrears amounted to £17 7s. 6d. 

On being appealed to, the Treasurer explained that 
there was a rule that any member four years in arrear 
with his subscriptions should be struck off the roll. 
There were two such members. 

Mr. A. W. Mason moved, and Mr. H. G. Bowgs 
seconded that the rule should be enforced. 

The PRESIDENT, however, suggested that before taking 
that drastic step the two members should be given 
another opportunity of paying. At the same time they 
should be told that if their subscriptions were not forth- 
coming by the next meeting they would cease their 
membership of the Society. Mr. Mason and Mr. Bowes 
embodied this suggestion in a resolution, which was 
agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Mason, seconded by Mr. 8. 
Wharam, both of whom offered their congratulations to 
Mr. Scriven, the report was also adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS. 


Mr J. CLARKSON said he had rather a peculiar resolu- 
tion tosubmit. The President was usually appointed 
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There being no diffused opacity, very little (if any) 
conjunctivitis, nor indeed any inflammation about the 
eye excepting in the most advanced case where rup- 
ture had transpired owing to the: ulceration extend- 
ing through the cornea. 

I formed the opinion that the cases were due to an 
infectious disease of the eyes, and I am indebted to 
Prof. M’Fadyean for his confirmation of that view, 
and also the additional information that he has had 
to deal with few similar outbreaks, and that they 
always occur in hot weather and are amenable to 
treatment. 

I told the owner that it was clearly not due to 
lightning but to disease, and I am glad to say that 
although several other veterinary surgeons were 
called in no unpleasantness whatever occurred, and 
the owner has since informed me that my opinion 
was confirmed to his satisfaction, because others of 
his cattle, including calves, became affected, but in all 
the cases in which he applied the treatment I had in 
a friendly way advised him to try recovery had taken 
place. If it interests anyone I may say that the 
treatment I suggested was washing the eyes with 
boracic ac. lotion and applying the ordinary golden 
oint. (ung. hydg. oxd.) in the worst cases, and silver 
nit. in the obstinate ones. 

Prof. M’Fadyean referred to the fact that the disease 
is not well known, or at least written about in our text- 
books, etc., but it has been more extensively describ- 
ed in foreign literature. [I am indebted to the Pro- 
fessor for describing it as ‘‘ Contagious Ophthalmia ”’ 
personally, I think “ infective corneitis”’ would not 
be an unsuitable name to recognise it by. 

i hope my brother practitioners will agree that the 
matter is worth recording. I regret that I had no 
further opportunities of investigation. It was my 
intention to take some cultures and endeavour to test 
the direct infectiveness of thedisease. If any brother 
practitioner is able from experience to throw any 
further light upon this remarkable disease many of us 
will, I am sure, be much obliged. Does, for instance, 
one animal convey the disease to another by contag- 
ion? Ifso, ic is strange that the disease itself is so 
peculiarly local and circumscribed. It appears to 
commence in an indentation in the cornea about the 
size of a pin’s head, and invariably extends no further 
than the area of ulceration. The fact that this out- 
break happened at a time when the weather was hot 
and close and the air laden with myriads of small 
flies which have a habit of attacking the eyes, I 
wondered whether instead of microbes causing it the 
indentation noticed might be the point where some 
tiny insect’s sting had pierced into the cornea and in 
jected some poison, the action of which might 
account for the ulceration. In support of this possi- 
hility one may note that in the cases where two in- 
dentations were seen in one eye the disease appeared 
to take an exactly similar course around each point. 


The Central V.M.S. held their annual meeting and 
dinner at the Holborn Restaurant on Thursday ovules 
under the presidency of Mr. A. J. Rogerson. There was 
a good attendance, and the customary toasts and replies 
were brief and to the point, and with songs and music a 
very pleasant evening was spent. 


ABSTRACTS FROM FOREIGN JOURNALS. 


CaninE (Distemprr)'— By M. Liae- 
nieRES, Director of the Bacteriological Institute, 
Buenos-Ayres. 

(Continued from page 297). 

Inoculations in the Mouse.—White mice when inocu- 
lated under the skin with four to eight drops of the 
culture in peptone bouillon are often resistent. 

At the seat of inoculation a very painful cedema- 
tous tumour forms which quickly becomes limited 
and gradually hardened. The animal becomes 
sensibly emaciated. In other cases the mouse dies 
on the second, third, or fourth day. At the seat of 
inoculation the cellular tissue is found to be of a 
greyish colour and infiltrated with a rusty serosity. 
The corresponding lymphatic glands are hypertrophied 
and occasionally hemorrhagic. The spleen is en- 
larged; the intestines are sometimes inflamed, 
the liver and kidneys are more or less congested ; the 
blood is darkened ; but the lungs and heart are 
healthy in appearance. In the serous cavities a 
small quantity of citron-coloured fluid may be found. 
Cultures easily give the inoculated microbe. JIntra- 
peritoneal inoculations cause death in 24 hours with 
lesions of acute peritonitis, the peritoneal fluid being 
rich in inoculated microbes. 

Guinea-pig.—Subcutaneous inoculations with larger 
doses are not fatal. On June 26th, 1899, I inocu- 
lated 2 cc. of the peptone bouillon culture under the 
skin of a moderate sized guinea-pig. On the 27th, 
at the seat of inoculation a small cedematous tume- 
faction was observed, but its general condition was 
good. On the 28th the animal was still vigorous, 
the cedema seemed to have become limited and its 
centre was harder. Onthe 29th a small tumour of 
the size of almond was felt, and the following days it 
gradually disappeared without suppurating. If the 
subcutaneous dose is raised to 5 cc. a guinea-pig of 
300 gramme weight is easily killed in 48 hours. At 
the seat of inoculation intense oedema is produced, 
and at the autopsy the connective tissue is found to 
be infiltrated with a rusty serosity; the -lymphatic 
glands are hypertrophied, the spleen large and black, 
the liver and kidneys are congested, but the intestines, 
lungs and heart are normal. The culture gives the 
inoculated as well as sometimes other microbes. 

Intra-peritoneal inoculations always cause death 

within 24 hours. Example. On June 14th, 1899, a 

guinea-pig of 350 gramme weight received into its 

peritoneum 1 cc. of the peptone bouillon culture. 

A few hours after the hair became upright, the abdo- 

nen tympaniticand painful and the animal cried at } 

>. least touch. Next morning it was found 
ead. 

Autopsy.—Nothing abnormal was found under the 
skin, but a turbid, homogenous fluid containing 
great quantity of the inoculated microbes was found 
in the peritoneal cavity. The intestines, liver. kid- 
neys and spleen, the last being increased in volume, 
were more or less hyperemic. A great quantity of 


limpid fluid was found in the pericardial sac. The 
lungs exhibited a few hyperemic foci. Cultures made 
from the blood, peritoneal effusion and pulp of the 
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organs gave only the inoculated micrube, which was 
in abundance. 

Rabbit.— Subcutaneous Inoculation. On August 4th 
1899, a rabbit received under the skin of the thigh 
1 cc. of the peptone bouillon culture. On the 5th the 
temperature was 40:4; there was a small cedema- 
tous swelling at the seat of inoculation and slight 
lameness. On the 6th the temperature was 39-9 and 
the lameness had vanished. At the seat of inocula- 
tion the cedema had almost completely disappeared 
and the animal’s general condition was very good. 
On the 7th the temperature was 39-2 and the animal 
was well; and on the following days the temperature 
was normal. 

Intra-venous Inoculation.—On August 4th a very 
strong adult rabbit received in its marginal vein of 
the ear 1cc. of the peptone bouillon culture. It had 
smali rises of fever from time to time, and this lasted 
until the middle of September, when it was still 
very thin. However, it finished by recovering. 

If the dose is increased to 2 ce. or if, by its trans- 
missions, the microbe is rendered more virulent, it 
surely kills the rabbit in 24 to 48 hours by intra- 
venous or subcutaneous inoculation (1). At the 
autopsy the blood is darkened and not very coagula- 
ble, the lungs and heart are generally normal or the 
seat of a few hemorrhagic spots; the spleen is 
hypertrophied, the liver and kidneys are hyperemic, 
and the alimentary canal is more or less congested. 
In the serous cavities a small quantity of very limpid 
fluid is found. 

Cultures made from the blood and pulp of the 
organs give the inoculated microbe in a state of 
purity. 

Intra-peritoneal inoculation causes purulent peri- 
tonitis and death, the spleen being increased in 
volume. 

Subcutaneous or intra muscular inoculation with 
this peptone bouillon culture into animals, such as 
the rat, pig, sheep, ox, horse, ass, fowl, duck and 
pigeon, remains without effect or only causes a slight 
cedema. We shall show further on that it is not the 
same for carnivora. 

After several passages through the system of the 
guinea-pig, the microbe is greatly increased in viru- 
lency, so that when using the culture from the peri- 
toneal fluid of guinea-pig, which is very much richer 
than the bouillon culture, to intravenously inoculate 
the pig, sheep, ox, horse, ass, fowl, duck, and pigeon 
it quickly kills or renders them very ill, the symptoms 
and lesions being analogous to those observed in fowl 

cholera. Its great virulence is only manifested be- 
tween the 20th to the 80th passage. Thus, the cul- 
ture from the peritoneal fluid of the seventh guinea- 
pig neither kills the fowl nor pigeon when inocula- 
ted under the skin with a fourth of a cubic centi- 
metre dose. The same dose, when injected into the 
peritoneum of the rat, or into the veins of the fowl or 
Pigeon nearly always kills. 


.(1) By this method a microbe is quickly obtained that 
kills in 18-24 hours by intravenous inoculation with a drop 
dose of the peptone bouillon culture, or in 36 hours, by 
subcutaneous inoculation with the same dose. 


VETERINARY SOCIETIES. 


YORKSHIRE 
VETERINARY MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


The autumn meeting wus held at the Hotel Metropole, 
Leeds, on Friday, Oct. 25th, the President (Mr. Frank 
Somers, of Leeds) in the chair. The attendance of mem- 
bers consisted of Messrs. J. Abson, Sheffield; T. G. 
Bowes, Leeds ; J. 8S. Carter, Bradford; J. Clarkson, 
Garforth ; S. Chambers, Kirkheaton ; J. Cooke, Scar- 
boro’ ; F. W. Clough, Morley ; P. Deighton, Selby ; W. 
F. Greenhalgh, Leeds ; J. W. Lazenby, Boston Spa; A. 
W. Mason, Leeds; J. McKinna, Huddersfield ; H. J. 
Parker, Doncaster ; M. Robinson, Barnsley ; H. Snarry, 
York ; A. T. Waller, Skipton ; S. Wharam, Leeds; G. 
Whitehead, Batley ; J. E. Scriven, Tadcaster (hon. 
treasurer) ; and A. McCarmick, Leeds (hon. sec.) The 
visitors included Messrs. G. C. Barber and G. E. Hamil- 
ton, Leeds. Mr. W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S. London (an 
hon. associate) was also present, having promised to 
give an address on “Some Pelvic Fractures in the 
Horse.” 

CoRRESPONDENCE. 


Apologies for non-attendance were read from Professors. 
Pritchard and M’Fadyean, Messrs. R. Cockburn, East- 
wood, Notts. ; and H. Walpole, Whixley. 

Mr. Carter, of Burnley, also wrote thanking the mem- 
bers of the Society for the splendid support they gave 
him in the recent election of members of the Council 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

Further letters were read from Mrs. A. W. Briggs and 
Mrs. Fleming, of Higher Leigh, Combe Martin, North 
Devon, acknowledging the votes of condolence passed 
with them in the deaths of their husbands. Mrs. Fleming, 
in her letter, said “ My husband had done so much for 
the profession that that I know how he will be mourned 
by the profession. He was working at the second volume 
of Operative Surgery up to the last. Owing to the 
kindness of friends I hope it may soon be put thrcugh 
the press, as it was very near its completion.” 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 


The TREASURER presented his thirteenth annual 
balance sheet, which shewed a balance of £26 16s. 8d. 
at the bank, notwithstanding several extra expenses and 
payments during the year. The Society had given 
£10 10s. towards the Williams’ Memorial Fund. The 
accounts had been duly examined by the auditors (Mr. 
A. W. Mason aud Mr. W. F. Greenhalgh). The subscrip- 
tions in arrears amounted to £17 7s. 6d. 

On being appealed to, the Treasurer explained that 
there was arule that any member four years in arrear 
with his subscriptions should be struck off the roll. 
There were two such members. 

Mr. A. W. Mason moved, and Mr. H. G. Bowgs 
seconded that the rule should be enforced. 

The PRESIDENT, however, suggested that before taking 
that drastic step the two members should be given 
another opportunity of paying. At the same time they 
should be told that if their subscriptions were not forth- 
coming by the next meeting they would cease their 
membership of the Society. Mr. Mason and Mr. Bowes 
embodied this suggestion in a resolution, which was 
agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Mason, seconded by Mr. 8. 
Wharam, both of whom offered their congratulations to 
Mr. Scriven, the report was also adopted. 


OF OFFICERS. 


Mr J. CLARKSON said he had rather a peculiar resolu- 
tion tosubmit. The President was usually appointed 
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at the autumn meeting and took the chair at the 
business gathering in January, but did not preside over 
the dinner which followed, that position being filled by 
the retiring President. This was an awkward arrange- 
ment, and the best way to overcome it would be to 
now elect a President who would be willing to forego the 
fourth meeting. Mr. Somers had consented to do that 
and he had great pleasure in proposing his re-election. 
The next president to be chosen would thus preside 
over both the January meeting and dinner of 1903. 

Mr. J. McKrnna seconded, remarking that he dis- 
charged a similar pleasant duty last year, and that Mr. 
Somers had not disappointed their hopes, having 
carried out his duties in an admirable manner. 

The resolution was unanimously carried. 

The PrestDENT in reply thanked the members for 
their renewed confidence, and said that in the future, as 
in the past he should strive to do his utmost for the 
interests of the Society. 

Vice-Presidents.—Mr. J. ABson, proposed by Mr. M. 
Robinson and seconded by Mr. Clarkson; Mr. H. SNARRY 
proposed by Mr. Mason and seconded by Mr. Wharam ; 
and Mr. J. W. Lazensy, proposed by Mr. 8. Chambers 
and seconded by Mr. F. W. Clough. 

Treasurer.—Mr. Greenhalgh moved the re-election of 
Mr. ScrrveEN as Hon. Treasurer, testifying to the excel- 
lent manner in which the accounts were laid before the 
auditors. The resolution was seconded by Mr. Mason, 
and supported by the President and adcpted. 


on. Sec.-—On the resolution of Mr. Abson, seconded 


by Mr. Whitehead, and supported by the President, Mr. 

cCARMICK was again appointed Hon. Secretary. All 
the speakers commented on the effectiveness of Mr. Mc- 
Carmick’s service to the Society. 

Mr. Scriven and Mr. McCarmick made suitable acknow~ 
ledgment of their re-election. 

Auditors were again found in Mr. Mason and Mr. 
Greenhalgh, the resolution in favour of their re-appoint- 
ment being submitted by the President and seconded by 
Mr. Wharam. 


NoMINATION OF MEMBERS. 


Mr. Stewart, of Knaresboro’, was nominated by Mr. 
Clarkson for membership. 

Mr. J. Luoyp,of Sheffield, and Mr. G. C. Barser, of 
Leeds, nominated by the President. 


THe MEMoRIAL To THE LATE PrincipaAL WILLIAMS. 


The SECRETARY reported that up to October 15th the 
subscriptions towards the Williams’ Memorial Fund 
amounted to £546 6s. 6d. The Yorkshire Society had 
subscribed £10 10s., and the individual subscriptions of 
members amounted to £18 1s. 6d. 

The CHAIRMAN considered that what the county had 
done was satisfactory. 


Notice oF Morion. 


Mr. Bowes notified his intention of moving at the 
annual meeting a resolution to alter rule 4, so as to again 
include a summer meeting. 


Tue TUBERCULOSIS CoNGREss. 


The PRESIDENT explained that the Society was repre- 
sented by several delegates at the British Congress on 
Tuberculosis, and that he had asked Mr. Wharam to 
write a short report of the proceedings. 

Mr. WuHaraM said the Congress was throughout a 
brilliant success and numbered among its members and 
delegates most distinguished personages, both political 
scientific, and social, from all parts of the world. It was 
unnecessary for him to ogee what was still fresh in 
their minds, but he pointed out that the Congress had 
been the means of raising the veterinary profession to a 
higher standard in the minds of scientific and thinking 


men, which fact alone justified its reception, although a 
vast amount of work dealing with every phase of tuber- 
culosis marked the progress of the Congress, and numer- 
ous social engagements and entertainments relieved the 
monotony of crowded meetings and dry speeches, all 
were overshadowed by the address of Dr. Koch, which 
could be summed up in his own words :—“ Considering 
all the facts, I feel justified in maintaining that human 
tuberculosis differs from bovine and cannot be trans- 
mitted to cattle.” With regard to the susceptibility of 
man to bovine tuberculosis Dr. Koch said, “Such cases 
are extremely rare.” Professor M’Fadyean’s addr 
which was in reality a criticism on the new theory o 
Dr. Koch, was signalised throughout by sound reasoning 
and moderation, and proved without doubt that assum- 
ing Dr. Koch tu be correct, it was inadvisable to relax 
any methods calculated to secure pure milk and meat. 
In the meantime they must all await the report of the 
Royal Commission, of which Prof. M’Fadyean was a 
member, appointed to investigate and report on Dr. 
Koch’s sensational theory, and it was to be hoped a de- 
finite conclusion would be arrived at. Even if it was 
proved conclusively that bovine and human tuberculosis 
were not inter-communicable, which would allow of more 
freedom in the consumption of meat and milk, it would 
not in any way remove the stupendous task which lay 
before the veterinary profession—viz., that of freeing 
herds of bovine tuberculosis, but would considerably 
it. (App.) 

n the motion of the Secretary, seconded by Mr. Mc- 
Kinna, and supported by Mr. Abson, a cordial vote of 
thanks was passed to Mr. Wharam for his concise but 
interesting address. 


Petvic FRACTURES IN THE HorsE. 
ApprEss BY W. Hunting, F.R.C.V.S. 


The PRESIDENT, in calling attention to the item in the 
agenda paper, “Some Pelvic Fractures in the Horse,” 
said the veterinary medical profession owed a great debt 
of gratitude to Mr. Hunting for supplying them weekly, 
instead of monthly, witha =. by which they could 
keep themselves in touch with what was going on. 
Another thing for which they were grateful was that 
Mr. Hunting always stuck up most tenaciously for the 
privileges of the veterinary surgeons. His editorials 
were very helpful to the profession—they were written 
with one object, and that was to maintain the prestige of 
the profession. (App.) 

Mr. HuNTING commenced his short address by refer- 
ence to the anatomy of the pelvis—a bony ring which 
supported the weight of the posterior half of the body. 
This ring had processes jutting out from it, and fractures 
of these were not as aruleserious. The grave fractures 
were those which broke the continuity of the ring and 
were consequently greatly displaced. He next discussed 
the cause of pelvic tractures, and concluded that although 
nearly all aruse as the direct result of falls or external 
violence, some were due to muscular action. This ap- 
peared perhaps more often when the parts were at 
ened by a previous fracture. For instance, in cases of 
fracture of the pubis into the obturator foramen lame- 
uess might be slight, and yet a horse jumping, suddenly 
stopping or twisting round, as in polo, might directly } 
fracture the shaft of the ileum. 

: This led to remarks on the varieties of fracture, espec- 
ia'ly multiple fractures, and on the accidents which 
accompanied or resulted from fracture, such as division 
of the iliac blood vessels, to injury of the obturator 
nerve, and to perforations of the bladder, rectum or 
vagina. Then the different fractures were taken indi- 
vidually, and any special point referred to. In order of 
their frequency they were of external angle of ilium, 
shaft of ilium, bridge of pubis, tuberosity of ischium, 
the symphysis and, very rarely, the internal angle of 
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ilium, and through the ischium into the obturator 
foramen. 

Mr. Hunting devoted some time to the question of 
diagnosis, and said that although we might probably 
always by care diagnose a fracture of the od we could 
not always locate the exact position of the lesion. Very 
difficult were the cases which were down and could not 
rise. In street accidents there was great risk of error if 
a hasty diagnosis was given. When the horse stood on 
one hind leg it was easier to make a proper examination. 
Crepitation was of course most diagnostic, but sometimes 
it was absent in cases of fracture of the pelvis. Quiver- 
ing of the muscles over the fracture was, he thought, a 
most indicative symptom. Deformity, when present, was 
helpful, but it was seldom marked except when great 
displacement occurred. Examination per rectum should 
never be neglected. In mares when the symphysis or 
floor of the pelvis was suspected the examination should 
be per vaginam. 

In most pelvic fractures some effusion took place at 
the seat of injury. In those affecting the floor of the 
pelvis this effusion was marked by swelling in the peri- 
neal region or in front of the sheath or udder, as the 
fracture was posteriorly or anteriorly situated. This 
swelling he considered very diagnostic. 

Mr. Hunting then described in detail a very interest- 
ing form of lameness due to injury of the obturator 
nerve. His attention had been directed to it by Mr. W. 
Willis, M.R.C.V.S.,who would he hoped soon publish his 
observations on the subject. 

As to treatment Mr. Hunting was rather pessimistic. 
If, he said, you are dealing with individual cases in 
valuable horses, by all means treat them. If you are 
dealing with large studs when the value of the horse is 
an average and when cost of keep is studied, then a good 
rule is—treat those cases where a process of the ring is 
fractured, but slaughter immediately all those where the 
continuity of the ring of the pelvis is broken. 

In all cases, whether suspected or diagnosed, use 
slings until it is determined what procedure shall be 
adopted. 


DIscussIon. 


Mr. Mason heartily thanked Mr. Hunting for his ad- 
dress, and observed that that gentleman, on account of 
the particular class of professional work which he was 
called upon to doin London, had a better opportunity 
of seeing the class of fractures described than the country 
practioner had. He had been very interested in what 
was said about the polo pony. It was singular how 
with such a severe fracture the pony could play polo. 

Mr. Asson observed that if Mr. Hunting was not 
thorough in everything he did not know who was. What- 
ever Mr. Hunting took in hand he tried to find out the 
why and the wherefore, and that afternoon he had done 
himself the usual justice. Mr. Hunting said he had 
never seen a fracture of the symphysis pubis. He (Mr. 
Abson) had, the fracture being due to the disease of the 
bones. It was the case of amare. She worked right up 
to the moment the bones gave way. He was called to 
her immediately, and it was with great difficulty she was 
removed from the street, where the accident happened, 

into the stable. Her hind legs were very wide apart, 
and she did not appear to have the power to get them 
together. He was a bit perplexed, and he did not think 
at the time to make the usual examination. Returning 
in an hour or two afterwards he made an examination 
and found the fracture. A reference had been made to 
the way in which these fractures occurred. He had no 
oubt that nine out of every ten fractures of the pelvis 
Cccurred through falling: They were usually seen in 
arge towns. hat was Mr. Hunting’s experience as to 
€ number of horses falling on wood and granite and 
asphalte—as to whether the percentage of fractures from 
alling on granite and ashphalte was not much larger 


than from falling on wood? His own experience led 
him t» think that they had less fractures from falling 
on wood, but he should like to hear Mr. Hunting’s 
opinion. 

If they were going to order the slaughter of every 
horse which had a fracture of the pelvis he was very 
much afraid they would get into trouble. For his own 
part, he should be very reluctant to order a horse to be 
destroyed. (Hear, hear.) He thought the least they 
could do was to try, and the treatment was to put the 
horse into slings, make him as comfortable as_ possible, 
and await the results. He quoted a case of recovery in 
seven or eight weeks, but could not say which part of 
the pelvis was fractured. He was bound to confess that 
in “his experience of fractures of the pelvis, the exami- 
nations made per rectum had been singularly unfortu- 
nate. Quivering of the muscles was rather a notable 
symptom of a fracture of the pelvis ; other features were 
rapid pulse and blowing. 

Mr. SNarryY referred to a case of sinus of the quarter 
that had been going on for some time, and he had been 
unable to treat it successfully. He had heard from Mr. 
W. G. Schofield, of Pontefract, that peroxide of hydro- 
gen had been successfully used. 

Mr. WHARAM wished to join in the thanks to Mr. 
Huating for his valuable contribution, and gave it as his 
own experience that in some cases the neck of the ilium 
was fractured without the animal falling. He distinctly 
recollected a case the whole history of which pointed to 
the fracture occuring whilst the animal was trotting in 
harness and slipped, but did not fall, which indicated in- 
ordinate muscular action. Fractures affecting the antero- 
inferior spinous process of the ilium were most common. 
He had known cases where the horses had gone on work- 
ing and had shown little lameness. He had also seen 
cases of fracture of the symphysis pubis and ischii in 
cows. In one particular instance the animal was 
“spread-eagled ” and unable to rise. She was slaugh- 
tered and an examination showed that the fracture ex- 
tended through the entire symphysis. Fractures of the 
tuberosity of the ischium were sometimes caused on board 
ship. He had seen one such case, which recovered with 
rest. He once sawthe supero-posterior spinous process 
of the ilium fractured. It was caused by a tramway car 
running on to the horse after the horse fell. It was a 
compound fracture, and gave considerable trouble. Pus 

cketed round about the fracture. The parts were 
ce as clean and dry as possible, and eventually the 
wound healed, and the animal returned to work and was 
all right. As to diagnosis, he did not often make rectal 
examinations. The quivering of muscles was almost a 
constant symptom when the fracture was severe and 
there was great pain and extreme lameness. With refer- 
ence to pavement, his experience was that few fractures 
happened on wood compared with granite or ashphalte. 
The wood absorbed a considerable portion of the force of 
the blow. 

As regarded treatment some cases only required sling- 
ing and rest, but in all cases where the neck of the ilium 
or ring of pelvis was involved he slaughtered —unless the 
owner wished the animal treated—as the majority never 
did any good. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. CARTER mentioned a case of a fracture through a 
horse falling in his stall. 

Mr. Cooke also cited a case which occurred while he 
wasZout hunting. The horse, which was ridden by a 
Frenchman, fell when going down a hilly road, and he 
advised that the horse should at once be put in slings, 
but instead of that course being followed the animal was 
ridden seven miles to Scarboro’. Ultimately the horse 
had to be shot. : 

..Mr. CHAMBERS said that if there was no displacement 
fractures of the pelvis, according to his experience, 
did well. He had found plastering very beneficial. 

Mr. ScrivEN joined previous speakers in their thanks 
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to Mr. Hunting, and said that on one occasion when he | 
was away from home some me fetched slings from his ° 
surgery for a suffering mare. e went next morning to 

see the animal and she was in great pain, with her legs 
apart. There was quivering of the muscles and other 
symptoms and he concluded there was a displacement of 
the symphysis. The mare, which was about five years 
old, was kept quiet and in the course of time she re- 
covered, 

Mr. CLARKSON, after remarking that Mr. Hunting 
generally gave them a paper or address out of the ordi- 
nary run, congratulated him upon his recent honour. 
Alluding to the subject under discussion, Mr. Clarkson 
said his experience of fractures of the pelvis had been 
confined to colliery work. The treatment of these frac- 
tures was a peculiar treatment. In some cases it was 
simple, and in others difficult. He agreed with previous 
speakers as to the difficulty about diagnosing the 
exact spot. 

The PRESIDENT, first noting the speech of Mr. Abson, 
expressed the opinion that the quivering of the muscles 
would be due to the shock to the nervous system—not 
necessarily to pressure on the fractured part. He was 
at one with Mr. Abson that they should not think of 
slaughtering all the horses suffering from pelvic frac- 
tures. Each case must be judged entirely on its merits. 
The commonest form of fracture of the pelvis was the 
anterior spine of the ilium, which occurred in ’bus, tram, 
and railway horses from slipping down in the street. 

Mr. Hunvtina, replying to the discussion, said that Mr. 
Abson, in alluding to the fracture of the symphysis, had 
misunderstood him. He had seen two or three of these 
fractures. What he said was that he had never seen a 
fracture clean through. Mr. Abson had asked a ques- 
tion in regard to the percentage of horses injured by 
falling and he could answer it definitely. There were 
at least five times more fractures from slipping down on 
granite and asphalte than on wood. The case pointed 
out by Mr. Snarry would appear to be necrosis of the 
under side of the ilium. With regard to the incident 
mentioned by Mr. Cooke, a journey after the accident 
often meant the death of the animal by displacement 
of a bone previously fractured. He doubted whether 
Mr. Chambers’ method of applying a pitch plaster did 
very much good. What Mr. Scriven had said was in 
accordance with text-book information. His (Mr. Hunt- 
‘ing’s) experience was that fractures of the symphysis 
were more frequent in females than in males. The Pre- 
sident and otber gentlemen protested against the killing 
of every horse suffering from these fractures. Here, 
again, he had been misunderstood. In speaking one was 
seldom quite so accurate as when reading a prepared 
paper. hat he did say, or meant to say, was that in 
those cases of fracture where the ring of the pelvis was 
divided, the animals should be killed. 

Mr. Bowes: That is what you said Mr. Hunting. 

Proceeding, Mr. Hunting remarked that quivering of 
the muscles was probably due to nervous action. The 
pape he had referred to was of the muscles imme- 

iately over the fracture—not quivering of the whole of 
the animal—the result of nervous upset. Respecting 
Mr Carter’s observations, Mr. Hunting said a horse 
falling in astall was acommon source of fracture.— 
(Applause.) 

Mr. Bowes then moved a vote of thanks to Mr. Hunt- 
ing, observing that the address had been most interesting 
and informing to them. 

Mr. GREENHALGH seconded, saying that it was some- 
thing fresh to have an address and discussion on frac- 
tures. All of them had benetitted by the meeting, 

The resolution was adopted with much heartiness, 
and Mr. Hunting briefly acknowledged the compliment. 

A vote of thanks to the President concluded the pro- 
ceedings, after which those attending the meeting were 


entertained to tea by the Leeds members of the 
Society. 


IRISH CENTRAL 
VETERINARY ASSOCIATION. 


The quarterly meeting of the Association was held at 
Hayden’s Hotel, Ballinasloe, on Tuesday, October 1st, 
1901. Mr. W. A. Byrne, President, occupying the chair. 
There were also present, Messrs. E. C. Winter, Limerick; 
Jas. McKenny, Dublin; C. Rea, Clonmel ; Chas. Con- 
cannon, Tuam; W. Cargill Patrick, Ballinasloe; P. J. 
Howard, Eanis; James Dawson, Enniskillen; E J. 
Bolton, Athlone; W. J. Nolans, Birr; A. J. Moffett, 
Ballinasloe; and J. J. Vahey, Hon. Sec. Visitors : 
Messrs. J.{T. Coley, A.V.D.; M. Quinn, Dublin ; and J. 
Devine, Ballinasloe. 

Letters of apology for non-attendance were received 
from Messrs. M. Hedley, Department of Agriculture, 
and J. A. Thompson, Lurgan. 


Proressorn WILLIAMS MEMORIAL. 


The PrestpENnt said he wished to make a few remarks 
about the Williams Memorial. At the April meeting/ot 
the Association at Belfast the matter was discussed? af 
considerable length. It was then suggested, as the 
finances of the Association did not admit of a generous 
subscription, that the individual subscriptions of mem- 
bers should be forwarded to him (the President) so that 
he could transmit them in a bulk sum to the Committee 
in Edinburgh. He regretted to say that up to the 
present he had received very few subscriptions. Some 
members of the profession were not aware that sub- 
scriptions to a memorial were invited ; and many others 
objected to subscribe until they learned to what purpose 
their subscriptions would be devoted. He might point 
out that it would not be possible to decide what form 
the memorial would take until the Committee knew 
what money would be at their disposal. And he there- 
fore asked all those interested either to send their sub- 
scriptions to him or to the Committee at Edinburgh, or 
to at least say how much they intended to subscribe at a 
future date. He thought it would be a fitting and grace- 
ful thing to associate the Memorial with the New Col- 
lege in some way. Personally he was giving his small 
subscription not for the benefit of the veterinary profes- 
sion or anybody else, but in grateful remembrance of a 
great veterinarian. 

_Mr. McKeEnny said he would be very pleased to hand 
his subscription now to Mr. Byrne, as the Association 
had decided to adopt this method. He, however, wished 
to say that as Secretary of the other Irish Association 
he had written to the Committee in Edinburgh to say 
that his Association would not subscribe: until they 
knew what form the memorial would take. 

Mr. Patrick said he had already forwarded his sub- 
scription to Fdinburgh. 

Mr. WINTER said that although he would not for a 
moment say a word against the memorial to the late 
Professor Williams still he would decline to subscribe, 
and he thought no subscription should be sent until the 
form of the memorial was decided upon. There had 
been a great deal of dissatisfaction in the past in such 
matters, and subscriptions had been sometimes misap- 
plied. He considered that the matter should be left in ; 
the hands of the societies, or entrusted to thoroughly 
representative men in whom the Profession would have 
confidence. 


TO WHAT EXTENT IS GLANDERS CURABLE. 
By J. W. McKenny, M.R.C.V.S. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen, —From the literature on 
the subject of mallein, we gather that, from the effects of 
subcutaneous injections of it, we have a most reliable 
diagnostic as to the existence or non-existence of glan- 
ders in the animal submitted to its influence. We also 
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fearn that many animals, from the reaction of the injec- 
tion of mallein, clearly show that they are subjects of the 
dread disease ina mild form. By a series of these injec- 
tions the symptoms of the malady disappear and all ex- 
ternal appearances of it are removed, and on post-mor- 
tem examination it is found that the glanderous nodules 
have become encysted in a fibrous capsule. From these 
facts some conclude that mallein probably is a cure for 
glanders. If these facts are taken alone the opinion is 
a reasonable one, but when we join to them other well- 
established facts we should hesitate before even seriously 
reflecting on any such probability. For instance, take 
— in the human being. It is beyond all doubt 
that once it is contracted, although the patient may ap- 
parently have recovered from it, yet the disease fre- 
quently reappears, and even during the period of appar- 
ently perfect freedom from the malady it may be com- 
municated. 

The following outbreak of glanders no doubt will more 
appropriately illustrate my views. About twenty years 
ago a carman presented to a veterinary surgeon a horse, 
the owner supposing it to be suffering from “ pink-eye,” 
a disease which at the time was prevalent. On exami- 
ning the animal the professional gentleman pronounced 
it to be badly affected with glanders, whereupon a second 
veterinarian was called in to examine it, and, as the case 
exhibited well marked symptoms of the latter disease in 
a virulent form it was at once destroyed. The post-mor- 
tem examination revealed the presence of large quanti- 
ties of glanders nodules in nearly all the organs. The 
history of the case as far as ascertained is interesting, 
viz., the owner of the horse had it for nine years, and 
during that period the horse worked well and constantly, 
ate and drank well, and always appeared healthy and in 
good spirits, but was wicked in the stable. About three 
weeks previous to its death it kicked so violently as to 
knock down the partition next to it in a_three-stalled 
stable. So far as the owner was aware the horse had not 
come in contact with any animal affected with the 
disease. 

On further enquiry it transpired that the carman had 
possession of the stable for 15 years, and generally had 
two horses in it. He was a married man with three 
children, and the family lived in a room over the stable. 
The previous tenant of the place had three horses in the 
stable, and they were destroyed on account of being affec- 
ted with glanders. That was 17 years previous to the date 
-of the case under consideration. 

Some 10 days after the death of the above-mentioned 
horse, the second horse, which was in the man’s 
possession for five years, became similarly affected, but 
the symptoms were not so aggravated. However, there 
was present a bloody, glutinous discharge frora one nos- 
tril, ulceration of the Schneiderian membrane of the 
septum nasi, with nodulated sub-maxillary glands ad- 
hering to the jaw-bone. Some of the lymphatic glands 
on neck and inside the hocks were corded with a few 
farcy buds on the latter. The animal’s general appear- 
ance was not much affected. There was no haggard look 
or staring coat, and the appetite and spirits were fairly 
good. The second veterinarian also examined the horse, 
and pronounced it to be glandered. 

To gratify the unfortunate owner of the horse, two 
dogs were inoculated with the virus taken from the horse, 

and pending the result of the experiment the horse re- 
ceived three times every day large doses of sulphate of 
‘Copper and cod liver oil, mixed with scalded oats, bran, 
and linseed meal. As was expected, both the in»culated 
dogs became affected with glanders, and the horse was 
condemned to die by the veterinary surgeons. The 
Owner, however, pleaded that if it was destroyed his 
family and himself would have to go to the poorhouse, 
as they had no money and the horse was the only means 
they had of earning a livelihood. He also urged that the 

Orse was much improved. All the poor man’s supplica- 


tions, however, were in vain, as the hard-hearted pro- 
fessionals in consultation insisted that the horse should 
be sent to the knacker’s. 

Realising that it was a fight for existence, and in what 
a terrible predicament he was placed, the man’s ingenuity 
was excited to the utmost, and he conceived the idea 
that if he could see one of the veterinary surgeons alone 
and try to persuade him to treat the horse, its life might 
be spared. In this he was successful. In a moment of 
weakness, when sentiment over-ruled discretion, the 
father’s description of the mother’s sobs and the chil- 
dren’s piteous cries of hunger so acted on the veterinary 
surgeon that he yielded, and under the circumstances 
congented to further treat the horse, which consisted in 
the stable being at once and from time to time thoroughly 
disinfected, the administration of liquor arsenicalis given 
with cod liver oil and mixed with food as before three 
times every day. This treatment was continued for seven 
days, and then changed to powdered nux vomica and 
sulphate of iron, given with cod liver oil in food as be- 
fore, for seven days. The foregoing treatment was alter- 
nately continued for two months, and then the doses 
were diminished, but continued for six weeks longer. I 
may mention that within the first month all external 
symptoms of the disease disappeared, and the horse re- 
sumed work to the great joy of the owner and his family, 
and the animal remained in apparent health for ten 
years afterwards, and worked a remarkably good horse. 
It was then sold, and I could ascertain nothing further 
concerning it. 

The question now arises—Was this horse cured of 
glanders? and if we admit, for the sake of argument, 
that during the ten years of seemingly perfect health the 
animal had been killed, a post-mortem examination 
made, and the glanderous nodules found encysted in a 
similar manner to that which takes place when mallein 
is injected, would this coincidence be sufficient to 
demonstrate that for ten years this animal was practi- 
cally cured? Should such success stimulate us to re- 
peat the treatment, or to recommend the injection of 
mallein asa cure %, Since it is found that when mallein 
ceases to react the glanderous nodules become entombed, 
and thus unless their prison walls give way, the enemy is 
in safe keeping. 

The sequel to the case referred to speaks for itself. 
The wife of the carman wasin the habit of giving him 
a hand to clean and feed the horse, and a short time after 
the first horse was killed she became ill, and was said to 
suffer from influenza, which at the time was rife. She 
lingered for a few weeks and died. During her illness 
the children also became affected and died at different 
periods, but they were all dead in a few months ; and in 
the meantime the man himself was noticed dull, and had 
a bad appetite, but nothing much was thought of this 
owing to his great bereavement. However, he also 
suffered from a troublesome catarrhal affection and con- 
tracted a hacking cough, and died within two years. 
also may mention that glanders was not prevalent in the 
city, but several horses became affected on the hazards 
where this supposed healthy horse stood. One of the 
veterinary surgeons consulted me in this case, and it was 
against my advice that this horse was allowed to live, 
but I can vouch for the accuracy of the foregoing facts, 
as I was greatly interested in the case, and was constant- 
ly well posted in the details as here related. Of course 
the information given does not definitely prove that the 
family died from glanders, or that this seemingly healthy 
horse was responsible for the spread of glanders ; but if 
not, to my mind, it is an extraordinary coincidence. 

Advisedly, for obvious reasons, I refrain from giving 
the names aad addresses of the persons referred to, and 
I have not fully described the symptoms, as furnished to 
me, that the human beings exhibited, especially as I am 
informed the woman was registered as having died from 
| influenza and the children from the same disease accom- 
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anied with mumps, and the carman from consumption. 
Under the circumstances I consider it advisable to pre- 
sent the cause of their deaths as doubtful. It is scarcely 
necessary to state that it was kept -a strict secret that 
the horses were affected with glanders. 

The foregoing remarks furnish food for reflection, and 
are merely the skeleton of the subject which I trust your 
discussion will clothe and perfect. 


DISCUSSION. 


The Prestpent: Mr. Kenny, in reply toa very piteous 
appeal from the Secretary, has written a paper on a sub- 
ject which is at present engaging the attention of the 
entire profession, and I am sure he will feel more than 
rewarded if you support him by discussing the subject 
in a thorough and instructive manner. 

I have had a very considerable experience of glanders 
in London, but that was before mallein came to lessen 
the labours and anxieties of veterinary surgeons. Like 
the majority of Irish practitioners I have had no actual 
personal knowledge of the curability of glanders, but if 

a glandered horse could be rendered workably sound by 
mallein, and could convey the disease to a healthy ani- 
mal while in that condition, I hope that the use of 
mallein would be rigidly restricted to diagnostic pur- 
~~ oses. I have never seen a case of glanders in Ire- 

and, but if the unrestricted importation of glandered 
trammers and American harness horses was permitted. 

: am afraid the disease would soon become very preva- 
ent. 

Mr. WinTER: With regard to Mr. McKenny’s paper— 
which is thoroughly instructive and one which touches 
the entire ee personal experience has been 
limited to half-a-dozen cases. I am strongly of opinion 
that I saw a case recently in my town. The horse was 
almost disabled, and I am of opinion that there is a good 
deal of glanders in horses in this country, which has 
been spread by the importation of the Glasgow tram 
horses and by circus horses—which spread so many 
diseases over the whole tract of country travelled by 
circusses. And why should not glanders be spread in the 
same way ? 

As regards the curability of glanders, I believe that 
this is a totally incurable disease, and that horses 
suffering from it should be knocked on the head, the 
same way as you would kill a rabid dog, for one disease 
is as fatal as the other, and if [ had to die from hydro- 
phobia or glanders | don’t know which I would prefer— 
it would only be a choice of two evils. I believe that 
— incurable, and I think that mallein is only a 

iagnostic agent ; when used in this respect it is almost 
an infallable test, and we should all use it. I believe 
there are a great many practitioners who do not know 
glanders when they see it, and the only reliable test in 
case of any doubt is mallein and it should be used at 
once. 

There are a great many horses commonly called 
“piners” and nobody knows what is wrong with them 
but I believe a great many of these cases would turn out 
to be glanders: and there are a great many cases com- 
monly put down as “weed” which could also be put 
down glanders. It may be very slight but when we get 
a chronic case we should always give mallein test a trial. 
I have one or two cases under observation at present 
and [ haveisolated them. I shall be happy, if they turn 
out to be glanders, to report to you the result of the 
trials at our next meeting. 

_ Mr. Morretr : [have hada fairshare of experience 
in clinical examination of glandered horses, and I think 
that mallein is a sure and infallible test. I am also of 
opinion, although I cannot very well prove it, that 
mallein may mask the lesions of glanders but that it 
does net cure the disease. It simply renders the bacilli 
latent in the animal, perhaps it weakens the bacilli and 
so reduces their activity. I have not had much experi- 


ence of glanders in Ireland. [ had only one case which 
Isuspected, but when I applied the mallein test the ani- 
mal did not react, and I was satisfied that it was not 
glanders. 

Mr. Howarp: Mr. President and gentlemen, I am 
sure we are all obliged to Mr. McKenny for his very 
interesting paper. The subject is one of very great_im- 
portance to the profession at the present time. Like 
many others present I must say [ do not know very much 
about glanders, and I don’t think I would wish to be- 
come any better acquainted with it in our own country. 

Regarding its curability, some of our great authori- 
ties seem to think there isa probability of curative action 
in mallein, but it is a question whether the cure is worth 
the risk in view of the danger of communication to other 
animals or to man of such a loathsome disease. Is it not 
better to knock all affected animals on the head and so 
get rid of the disease ? 

Regarding Mr. McKenny’s history that the bacilli re- 
mained alive—if we can use the expression—for such a 
length of time as it would appear from the facts stated, 
that is17 years. Present-day authorities state that they 
are hardly active fora month unless, of course, they gain 
a fresh host, and that exposure to sunlight is sufficient to 
knock the bacillus on the head—if it has a head’ 
(Laughter.) I used to believe that Ireland was free from 
glanders, but I have changed my opinion, and I think 
we want to keep our eyes open in all suspicious cases. 

Mr Parrick: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I 
have listened with great pleasure to Mr. McKenny’s 
paper, his remarks regarding the disease, and the length 
of time which the germs remained inactive, yet ap- 
parently virulent whenever opportunity offered, sein 
the disease manifested itself both inthe horses an 
human beings already mentioned, are both interesting 
and instructive. We have practically nothing to do 
with glanders in this country, although there seems to 
have been a recent re-introduction of the disease, through 
the importation of Glasgow tram horses. It is well 
known that glanders did exist amongst them, but the 
whole stud was inoculated with mallein, and any ani- 
mals which reacted after repeated injections were des- 
troyed. The apparently healthy ones were kept at work, 
and these are the horses which have been sold by 
auction lately. It would appear as if the disease can be 
controlled, but evidently only in the individual, because 
although an affected animal ceases to react after repeated 
inoculations, that is, the germs have been rendered 
powerless in that particular animal, or in other words. 
the horse has acquired immunity from glanders con- 
tagion or infection, yet this apparently healthy animal 
may be the source of infection to others. It sounds 
almost extraordinary, yet in practice itis afact. I think 
the practice of inoculating all suspicious cases is a duty 
we ought all to perform. I do not know whether it 
would be advisable to re-inoculate, provided the re- 
action after first injection has been sufficiently well 
marked. Asa diagnostic, mallein cannot be surpassed, 
but as a curative agent I cannot venture an opinion on 
it, having no experience in that particular line. 

Mr. Couey: I have had personal experience of about 
three thousand cases ; the majority were tested with mal- 
lein, and all reacted animals, which I destroyed, proved 
to be glandered upon post-mortem examination with oniy 
one exception, and probably if a very minute post- 
mortem had been made a glanders lesion might have 
been discovered in some part of the body. I may men- 
tion that I tested with mallein a mule which had chronic 
broncho-pneumonia, also some animals which had_ very 
badly diseased livers, and none of them reacted. Ihave 
never found a reacted animal free from glanders lesions 
on post-mortem examination only the above mule. 

About 150 animals were tested some time ago, over 100 
of those reacted and five or six showed clinical symp- 
toms at time of testing, these were destroyed and post- 
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mortem showed all advanced stages of glanders. All 
those animals which showed no clinical symptoms were 
isolated and —— in the open air, tested every month, 
and at end of first three months the number reacted de- 
-creased ; until all ceased to react about the seventh 
month. But during the time about a dozen were des- 
troyed, having developed clinical symptoms. No case of 
glanders appeared amongst these animals within 18 
months when [| lost sight of them. 

Queries—1. Were these animals suffering from glan- 
‘ders? 2. Had mallein curative properties? 3. May not 
nature have assisted in encysting any glanders lesions 
and so temporarily curing, somewhat similar to open 
treatment of phthysis. 

As regards glanders being communicative in the same 
way as sphyilis in human beings I do not think it is. 
‘Glanders is mainly a lung disease and is communicated 
by the breath, by mangers and water troughs in which 
the animals feed. I don’t think glanders is nearly so 
dangerous as imagined ; for animals have been suffering 
from glanders over South Africa for years and one never 
hears of a human being or native dying of it; besides, 
Jeading medical men I have consulted do not meet with 
any cases. 

In the present Army in South Africa a large number 
of animals have glanders, mixing and working with other 
animals until they die or are destroyed, and so long of 
course as there is no discharge from the nostrils or other 
clinical symptoms the risk of infecting other animals is 
7 slight, and absolutely none to the people attending 
them. 

Then as regards sunlight and the supposed effect it 
has in destroying the bacillus, I think it is very much 
over estimated, for in South Africa we get more sunlight 
than moonlight, in fact nothing but strong sunlight, 
nearly all the animals are open air fed and groomed, and 
if sunlight destroys glanders bacillus there ought to be 
no glanders in South Africa. Out of about 300 horses 
tested the healthiest and best looking horse reacted with 
-others ; this animal I intended keeping and testing with 
mallein every month, to find what, if any, curative 
properties it had, but in about six weeks from the first 
—— he developed acute glanders and had to be des- 
troy 

I don’t think mallein will show any reaction in horses 
unless they have been some days infected, so it is advis- 
able to test again in about a month all avimals which 
have been with infected ones, which have not reacted at 
the first testing. I consider mallein is quite infallible 
as far as my experience goes. [hope I will be able to 
publish in the veterinary papers a fuller and more con- 
-cise account of my experience with glanders, so that you 
‘can ses what the results have been. 

Mr. McKenny: Mr. President and Gentlemen,—I 
have listened with interest to your remarks. Mr. Winter 
it was, if my memory serves me aright, who said that he 
considered the disease altogether incurable. 

Mr. Winter: In my opinion. 

Mr. McKenny: The facts which I gave in my paper I 
asked you not to take as proving anything. To a certain 

extent I would say it would be correct to state that 
glanders is curable, but only to a certain extert. Now, 
althongh it may appear inconsistent, I am of the opinion 
that the disease is incurable, though not altogether. We 
had a gentleman here who put the thing very nicely 
when he said that the disease was masked by repeated 
injections of mallein ; for if you cannot get the animal 

re-act after some time, it is surely an indication that 

€ disease is, to some extent, cured. If, however, an 
cured animal is capable of communicating 
the disease to other animals, and if such is proved to be 
the case, it would be better to destroy those animals. 1 
Jave watched the case referred to for ten years; an 

ve not stated from what source the horse contracted 


the disease, but if it was not due to the escape of im- 
prisoned bacteria let loose by the breaking down of the 
partition in the stable it isa strange coincidence that 
the disease occurred at this particular period. Ido not 
state that the people mat rll to in my paper died from 
glanders, perhaps the disease entered the stable through 
the first horse, or it may be by the second horse, or it 
may possibly be that the bacillus was confined in the 
stable for seventeen years, and escaped when the horse 
kicked down the partition. Now I certainly think that 
we ought to agree that the disease is incurable, but that 
it can be masked as before stated. This decision should 
be yublished in the veterinary periodicals. That our 
opinion is that the use of mallein as a diagnostic of 
glanders is most useful, but that although in cases where 
its re-action ceases, and the animal becomes apparently 
healthy, yet it is pee the disease is not thereby 
cured, and that such animals should be destroyed, as they 
are capable of spreading the disease. As far as I know, 
this is the feeling of the meeting ; and I would suggest 
that we draw up a resolution stating to what extent we 


, consider glanders curable. 


The CHarrMAN: I think that what you wish, Mr. Mc 
Kenny, would be fully borne out by the report of these 
proceeding. You see very few of us have any practical 
experience of the disease. 

Mr. McKenny: Here isa gentleman on my left who 
gave us his experience in South Africa. He says that 
animals which cease to react are apparently cured ; and 
what does he say after that? He says that glanders is 
very rife in that country. I hold that mallein isa means 
of maskingithe disease. I think as practitioners we ought 
to express the opinion that the use of mallein is very 
good asa diagnostic, but that it is absolutely worse than 
useless as a cure. The same gentleman says that glan- 
ders is only dangerous when there is a discharge from 
the animal’s nostrils. I believe the discharge is only due 
to the irritation caused by the microbe as it escapes from 
the nostrils, and that it is quite possible it ceases when 
the mucous membranes become accustomed to the irri- 
tation, or it may be that smaller quantities of the bacillus 
will produce the same effect. 


ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 


Extract from London Gazette : 
War_Orrice, Nov. 1. 


The undermentioned Civilian Veterinary Surgeons to 
be Vet.-Lieutenants : 
G. T. Jackson, in succession to Vet.-Major R. Rowe, 


retired. 
W. C. Lowe, in succession to Vet.-Maj. G. F. Davis, 


retired. 
A. N. M. Swanston, in succession to Vet.-Maj. W. 


Gladstone, retired. 
J. A. Russell, in succession to Vet.-Capt. J. Loughlin, 


deceased. 
C. E. Steel, in succession to Vet.-Lt.-Col. T. Flintoff, 


promoted. 

E. S. Gillett, R. J. Collings, P. V. Beatty, C. M. 
Sharpe, R. Porteous, L. Barnard, and E. C. Orton, on 
augmentation. 

IMPERIAL YEOMANRY. 

Buckinghamshire (Royal Bucks Hussars).—Vet.-Major 
H. G. Lepper resigns his commission, with permission to 
retain his rank and wear the uniform of the regiment on 


retirement. 
Lancashire Hussars.—Lieut. E. S. Pilkington to be 
Capt. Super. Vet.-Lieut. W. G. Dixon to be Vet.-Lieut. 


on the Establishment. 
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SoutH AFRICA. 


Lieut. H. A. Sullivan, A.V.D., was discharged from 
hospital to duty week ended Oct. 27th. 

The death of C.V.S. Kidd is reported at Wynberg, Oct. 
27th, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


“STANDS SCOTLAND WHERE IT DID?” 


Sir 

Itisa strange coincidences that the opening speeches 
of all the veterinary colleges contain references to affilia- 
tion with an Alma Mater and one which “he who runs 
may read.” But the efforts of the Scotch Veterinary 
Colleges to justify their existence seems very feeble. 
Either let them honestly own their inferiority and then 
efface themselves in all decency, or, if they are neither 
incompetent nor unsuccessful let them not shirk opposi- 
tion or try to lay the blame of their shortcomings on 
other shoulders. 

To suggest, as I understand Prof. McCall to do, that 
the R.A.S.E. grant is solely for the benefit of the R.V.C. 
London, is somewhat misleading, I always understood 
it was for the most part intended to cover the expenses of 
bacteriological research in relation to work on the diseases 
of stock, and their prophylaxis. 

If Scotland, with its small population, had been con- 
tent to run only one veterinary college there would 
never have been any cause to complain. That a private 
college, founded in a fit of rancour in opposition to one 
already established within a few hundred yards for half 
a century, should feel alarmed because it is at last feel- 
ing the iron of opposition entering into its own soul, is a 
state of mind that cannot evoke public sympathy for the 
supposed injustice of the Government being unwilling to 
squander English money on Scotch institutions devoid of 
healthy vitality. A Society or Government may see its 
way to granting a few hundred a year to one establish- 
ment of standing and repute, whereas it would very 
justly hesitate before trying to bolster up three institu- 
tions, the oldest and best endowed of which is notoriously 


‘unsuccessful and the other two of which are private 


concerns. Of these three colleges all are supported by 
college practice, and a// are endowed by their founders 
in one bee or another. The Dick College was indeed 
very heavily endowed as well as old-established and of 
world-wide repute—-why has it come to pass then that it 
is so hopelessly in debt and unsuccessful? Is it « case of 
“ Mene, mene tekel upharsin,”—tried in the balance and 
found wanting? I more than suspect so. 

Why cannot these Scotch colleges justify their exis- 
tence by winning their way on their own merits? The 
R.V.C. of London has no private practice to help it, 
neither is it endowed, yet it has no need either to attract 
students by ridiculously low fees or to scandalously 
underpay its teaching staff. Furthermore, it has suffi- 
cient energy and independence to be even anxious to 
avoid State aid, and to welcome the enhanced education- 
al and professional standard. 

It is a sore thing for a Scotsman to see this appalling 
lack of “go” and success that has of late years been so 
lamentably apparent in the Scotch veterinary schools. 
There seems no healthy recuperative power in them. 
They all owed their own origin to opposition, and yet 
they became dismal because Ireland very naturally 
started a school of her own. Here in England there is 
= suspicion in the minds of the majority of the pro- 
ession that the enhanced standard now required by the 
R.C.V.S. both in general and professional education, 
is the real cause of the falling away of the Scotch schools. 
Can this thing be? Scotland, whose plowmen were for 


centuries as scholarly as England’s gentry, to be now 


unable to compete on even favourable terms? Surely 
not ! 


Let us have a new régime then and start fairly under 


the gis of the famous Universities of the North ; but 
first “ Delenda est Carthago”—all the pre-existing and 


unsuccessful order of things must be swept away. Only 


the fit are required to survive. Degenerative products, 
be they morbid tissues or moribund institutions, are de- 
trimental to the economy and must be removed. 

For an eminent Scotch veterinary Professor tu abuse 


the Highland and Agricultural Society for not doing 


more for veterinary science in Scotland is absurd. Did 
nut that Society practically found veterinary science 
north of the Tweed by instituting the professional exam- 
inations and by the granting of diplomas? Did not 
that body also suspend its licensing power (and with it of 
course some of its interest went too) at the earnest be- 
hest of the veterinary profession itself? Had it not 
been so unwisely driven into suspending its diploma- 
granting power, I have very good reason to know that a 


certain Scotch University would, many years ago, have’ 


availed itself of certain substantial sums offered for the 
provision of two veterinary chairs. To think that veteri- 
nary science has lost for many years the advantage that 
must have accrued from such association, and all there 
is to show instead is three “ Scanters ! ” 


In the case of the University referred to, the money, . 


if I am rightly informed, is still available. Further- 
more, the Dick College is in part kept floating with the 


interest on a legacy left for the support of veterinary 


science generally but not necessarily that of the Dic 
College. Why should not the Edinburgh University 
authorities (who are I believe the trustees) put the 
money to the better use of helping to found a veterinary 


school on similar lines to those of their medical school ?’ 


The existing Scotch veterinary schools would have of 
course to vanish. But surely this would be better than: 
to go begging of sore-beset philanthropists to so dispose 
of their charity as to enable blacksmiths’ sons (vide Prof. 

McCall’s speech) to enter a profession for which they 
have no_ special qualifications? “Ne sutor ultra 

crepidam ”—let these no doubt very excellent and “ well- 

behaved” youths go on usefully plying the hammer on the 

anvil, and let the veterinary profession continue to pro- 

gress and raise itself (a sufficiently difficult task) un- 

checked and undegraded by illiteracy or charity. 

“ DELENDA EST CARTHAGO.” 


“ETIQUETTE—A CIRCULAR AND HONESTY.” 
Dear Sir, 

Mr. Thomas may have forgotten, or it may be con- 
venient for him not to remember circumstances that 
happened so long ago as 1893 or 4. However, I perfectly 
well remember speaking to him myself and seeing the 
very person who probably gave him the circular speak- 
ing to him, and reading this circular about that time. I 
may further remind him that there was no secret about 
the circular, for it was open for him or anybody else to 
obtain a copy at that time; and if this man did give; 
him the circular—as J know he has others—in 1901, he 
must have obtained them before April, 1895, and I may 
further say this man has no right to be in possession of 
them after that date, and Mr. Thomas knows this, as 
well as I do myself. 

Now Mr. Thomas says he received a copy in 1901 
(more than six years after he first knew of its existence) 
and took it to the Peterboro’ Show and knowingly showed 
and lent it to other persons, thereby leading them falsely 
to believe that the circular had just been printed and 
was now (1901) in circulation. . 

Does Mr. Thomas know the meaning of the word 


“shame”? And can he or anybody else imagine that I 
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-or any sane person would distribute a circular to our 
.clients—the very people we live with and out of—if it 
contained anything we were ashamed of ? I have pointed 
out over and over again that no one need ever be 
ashamed of anything that is honourable, true, and just, 
_and I challenge Mr. Thomas to point out anything that 
is dishonourable, untrue, or unjust in that circular. Mr. 
‘Thomas certainly endeavoured to suggest an injustice to 
himself whenhe said “aclient informed him he could 
obtain gripe drinks of Mr, Banham at less money than 
I charged him for them, “and in alliprobability he may 
have seen your circular.” Is it fair to draw the latter 
inference even if the former statement were true? But 
‘this Mr. Thomas dare not permit to be proved by two in- 
dependent members of the professiun ; therefore [ claim 
the right to scorn his impertinent suggestion ; although 
perhaps you will allow me to point out that “cutting 
the prices” is not considered unprofessional, according to 
our bye-laws, even to-day. 

[ have no objection to the members of the profession 
-seeing the circular, in fact I have been asked for copies of 
‘it and have been complimented on the’ way it is “got 

up” ; but itis ungenerous and contemptible to exhibit it 
and lead peuple to believe it has just been printed and 
circulated in 1901. 

I would like to suggest to Mr. Awde that it is absolutely 
immaterial what the circular itself contains, because when 
that was printed and circulated there was no bye-law in 

existence to violate, and nothing to prevent its circula- 
tion; therefore our Body Corporate had no juris- 
diction, and the circular was not unprofessional. 

Who gave Mr. Thomas the circular ? however, is very 
material, because the person who did so must have had 
it in his possession since April, 1895; and if Mr. Awde 
or anybody else considers it fair, honest, or just in any 
way for a person to receive a circular from another (who 
obtained it before the law was in existence, and who had 
no right with it at all after that date) and circulate it 
amongst his professional brethren in 1901 (more than 
six years after) in order to disparage, vilify, or defame a 
third person, I have very little respect for their sense of 

justice. 

Will Mr. Awde carefully read the correspondence 
again? Then I hope he will understand that so long as 
there was no Jaw, it was impossible to break it; and it 
was not unprofessional to circulate a printed price list 
-(z.¢., send a circular), or to inform persons by word of 
mouth (7.¢., tout); but since that time the wisdom of 
the Council of the R.C.V.S. has branded the gentlemanly 
and honourable method of informing our clients by 
circular as unprofessional ; although they have left the 
ungentlemanly, disreputable, and degrading practice of 
plying for custom (touting) as not unprofessional; at 

east nothing is said or done against it. 

All I hope is, that this controversy may lead to a 
further amendment of bye-law 113 to suit our commercial 
profession ; and that a more honourable and gentle- 
manly demeanour between man and man may be the 
outcome ; so that, if we have laws to guide and protect 
us ; they will be properly and specifically define ; and 
that unbiased men will be appointed to administer them 
with justice, and not leave them to be interpreted, so that 
we can be battered about like a shuttlecoc ’ from what 
2 7 consider “ought to be” and others con- 
_ As “The Old Obadiah ” tersel it i 
issue, “ The brass plate alone wil x 
- a town, you do not know in what form to advertise, 
to whether you have fricads 
tion Committee.” 
Mr. Thomas answer my questions? Is 
surmises are too correct i 
purpose /—Yours faithfully, 


Geo. A. BANHAM. 


ON GETTING A PRACTICE. 


Dear Sir, 

With reference to the excellent article by your corres- 
pondent “Old Obadiah” on “Getting a Practice,” al- 
though no use to me still it may be to others whose hat, 
like my own, covers their belongings. If their opponent 
is a benedict with olive branches and they are as 
aman as he is certain clients will come. They, “the 
clients,” will get the work as well done, and in the one 
case there is the chance of getting one of the daughters 
off their hands as well, which there is not in the other. 
This hint was given to me some years ago by a medical 
friend and in his case at all events was succesful.— Yours 
faithfully, 


London, Nov. 6. 


JosHua A. NUNN. 


Sir, 

I trust “ Old Obadiah” will pardon me for adding a 
few remarks to the above, as I consider he is taking too 
optimistic a view of this matter. Gaining the diploma 
is one thing, making a name and a practice is another. 
To turn a young man into the world with very little 
money after obtaining the license to practice reminds 
me of Adam and Eve leaving the Garden of Eden. If a 
man has money [ think it is far better to purchase a 
practice or a genuine nucleus than to start one; and as 
regards marrying a widow or the daughter of a veteri- 
nary surgeon to obtain a practice, women want quite 
enough of their own way without this. If a woman once 
gets aman under her thumb he might as well be a toad 
undera harrow. Another thing as I am on the marry- 
ing question. It was always my fother’s contention that 
a wife should either have £10,000 or none. In the 
latter case she will scratch before she pecks; one 
or two thousand pounds make a fool of a woman, as 
the interest of it comes to very little annually. 

The next thing is how tuo start a practice. To be 
decently settled ina placea man requires at least £100 
worth invested in horses, traps, and harness, £50 worth 
of instruments, £300 or £400 on the ledger, to say 
nothing of £200 worth of furniture. How are these to 
be obtained? My answer is: It takes 10 years of real 
hard work, keeping expenses as low as possible, before 
one can turn himself, particularly if he pays cash for 
everything (one ot the best advertisements in a country 
place) and keeps out of the bankruptcy court if he has 
had to start life with a small capital. 

As regards putting a red spot between two veterinary 
surgeons jto know where to start in practice, such a 
thing would never do. Some districts will keep two 
veterinary surgeons in 80 square miles of agricultural 
land, others would starve one, although this all depends 
upon what the reader understands bya living. If aman 
does not care so very much about the practice and _ in- 
terest to run a public house, job-master’s yard or com- 
bine it with whatever he pleases, it does not matter so 
very much, but for a man to settle down in a place 
which will yield him only £200 gross annually, he might 
nearly as well hanga mill stone round his neck and cast 
himself into the sea, for there are undoubtedly some 
veterinary surgeons at the present time who do not 
handle as much money as the average mechanic ; after a 
practice of this description is established it isas great a 
mystery to me to solve the problem of how to runa 
veterinary practice on £200 gross a year without any ad- 
junct as how an agricultural labourer brings up a family 
cn 12/- a week. If a professional man will content him- 
self to live in a cottage like a labourer then he cannot 
grumble if his social status is no better, “Old Oba- 
diah ” may perhaps be able to solve this problem at a 
future date. It should be easy enough to establish one- 
self in such districts as these, but unless a man can see 
his way clear to earn £400 a year in a district I should 
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strongly advise him to clear out and sell the practice at 
any price. With our present legislation these practices 
must die out and it would in my opinion be foolish for 
the young men of the present day to try and revive 
them. 

In starting a practice one should first take a glance at 
the district—Is it grass or arable land? Is it improving 
or going down? An old practitioner advised me years ago 
never to start practice inasheep country. Some purely 
arable districts will starve a man. There is another thing 
to be considered. Are there any hunting men in the 
district? Shall I get many examinations for soundness ? 
This of course has its advantages and disadvantages. 
Buying a horse is like marrying a wife. The veterinary 
surgeon who examines the animal may please the seller 
and displease the purchaser, and vice versa. However, 
if aman asks no one as to the advisability or not of start- 
ing practice in some districts where I have been, my ad- 
vice would be similar to Punch’s to those about to marry 
Don’t.” 

Regarding the length of time which it takes to thor- 
oughly establish a veterinary practice, I should say one 
generatiun, and even to do that it requires a man of 
ordinary intelligence. It is easy enoughto get a few 
clients on the books and seli a practice, but to obtain a 
locus standi in a place and make a name a young veteri- 
nary surgeon without assistantship or previous know- 
ledge of animals has very little chance. He may be good 
at book work, but a very inexperienced man in the hands 
of hunting men and country farmers, and much as some 
of your readers may think to the contrary, there are 
some veterinary surgeons who do not earn as much with 
— horses and traps as those would bring him if let out 
on hire. 

A few words, ve publicans, as “Old Obadiah” men- 
tioned them. My advice toone and all is “ Keep out of 
the public houses.” If a man gets into their hands for a 
start in life, he is practically and constitutionally ruined. 
His system gradually undergoes alcoholic intiltration 
until he becomes like a grain fed cow—completely wash- 
ed out—a condition which gives little hope of recovery. 
In some districts there is perhaps, as an old practitioner 
once said to me, a fair amount of drinking to be done, 
but a veterinary surgeon depending upon publicans for a 
living has a r chance of success. If a man earns 
2s. 6d. out of them they want 2s. in return. 

There are, no doubt, in some districts big practices to 
be done, but in country places working expenses and long 
journeys take off the profit. The man in my opinion 
who is doing best is the one earning about £400 a year 
with the minimum expense. In starting a town practice 
—and it seems, with all due respect to your correspon- 
dent, nearly as easy as in the country—the first thing is 
to buy out a farrier, put your brass plate up, and you 
have asmall living nucleus, in fact some veterinary sur- 
geons in London are creating quite a monopoly by pur- 
chasing goodwills from farriers. 

Your readers may perhaps think I am a trifle too pre- 
sumptive. He who has seen “ darkest veterinary prac- 
tice ” surely is ina position to judge. A man succeeding 
his father or relative has a different time of it. To the 
young man with small means and in a strange district it 
means several years of hard work to establish himself, 
But in whatever way he gain or succeed to a practice 
providing he do not behave dirtily to other practitioners 
or start directly in opposition to a former employer—a 
practice which I consider cannot be tov highly condemn- 
ed—we can one and all content ourselves that out of 
legitimate veterinary work we are scarcely likely to lay 
up treasures in this world fcr the moth and rust to cor- 
rupt. But let us hope at the great day when our accounts 
are completely ledgered up, a lenient umpire may be 
satisfied if he receives his own with a little money. 

Apologising for trespassing so much upon your space, 

Eo. Upton. 


js THE TUBERCULOSIS CONGRESS. 


ir, 
Will you kindly allow me to correct a very glaring 
error in 7'he Veterinary Record of this week committed 
by Messrs. F. Hulford and J. T. King in their report of 
the Tuberculosis Congress, submitted to the Southern 
Counties V.M.A. You will find it on page 282. I will 
quote it: “So far as discussion and inquiry have pro- 
ceeded it appears that Dr. Koch stands alone in his new 
theory, etc.” This was not true with regard to the sec- 
tion of the Congress I attended—the veterinary section. 
—for I spoke at two meetings of that section and made 
it quite clear to those gentlemen both before and after 
Koch delivered his lecture that I held those opinions ten 
years now, namely, that there existed no proof that the 
bacillus of bovine tuberculosis would grow in man, and 
that the two diseases considered pathologically were not 
the same. No man thought the head of a cow and the 
head of man were the same because they had the same 
name, and I must admit that I found veterinary sur- 
_geons, medical doctors, and members of deputations at 
that Congress who quite agreed with Prof. Koch, so that 
the Professor’s statement was not a new theory but the 
old one that Prof. Dick and all the other veterinary sur- 
geons of old held to ; it is those that say that it is abun- 
dantly proved to come forth with their proof now, the 
leaders have been in this country-——-Prof. M’Fadyean and 
Dr. Woodhead—and all our other professors followed 
like sheep, our Editors of veterinary journals and a host 
of veterinary surgeons who never in their lifetime made 
a single experiment todisprove Koch. You are the men 
now to come before the Commission appointed by the 
Government to inguire into this very question of proof, 
why don’t you all come forward and state candidly that 
it would be a wicked waste of money to inquire, seeing 
you have it fixed in your mind it is proved already. 
Your conduct at this time cannot be accounted for if 
you do not, for one will say, as Prof. M’Fadyean foolishly 
said at the Congress, I thought, Prof. Koch, when you 
had found a bacillus as the cause of tuberculosis in man 
that when he found a bacillus in the cow also came to 
the conclusion that they were one and the same. No, 
says Koch, I never indicated such a conclusioa, so you 
see the deception. M’Fadyean took it for granted and 
perfectly led all you followers astray, and so the Govern- 
ment also being led astray they have to examine into 
the very — that ought first to have been examined 
into by the first Royal Commission—W7ll the bovine 
bacillus grow in man ?—just exactly putting the cart be- 
fore the horse, as all the Royal Commission formerly: ap- 
pointed, and the expense of those commissions, and all 
the writing of our editors and chairmen of societies on 
the subject can be put into the waste basket if this is not 
proved. Icould say a great deal more on this subject 
only it is lamentable to think that men trained to study 
the diseases of the cow have maligned her so much, on 
such feeble grounds, a supposition, while the farmer an 
breeder have so far been of Koch’s mind, and that Koch— 
not a veterinary surgeon—should have to correct our pro- 
fession.— Yours faithfully, 

ALEXR. POTTIE. 


Paisley. 


Communications, Booxs, anp Papers RECEIVED.—Major 
J.A. Nunn, Messrs. A. I. MacCallum, W.S. Stevens. 
Journal of Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Archives 
(Philadelphia, Oct.), The Scotsman, The Birmingham Daily 
Mail, The Grimsby Daily Telegraph, The Grimsby News. 
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